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After this matter of dispute had been adjusted, and the 
demands of the Americans had been agreed to, a new 
trouble arose. The authorities had taken it upon them- 
selves to reconsider their grant of space to them and 
allotted part of that outside of the main gallery to the 
exhibits of some of the petty Balkan states. Then the 
American eagle did scream and no mistake. An indig- 
nation meeting was held, and it was resolved that, no 
matter what the consequences might be, such treatment 
should not be endured. Accordingly, Commissioner 
Hawkins was instructed to appear before the Director 
with the ultimatum of the American artists that, unless 
the space was restored to them forthwith, they would 
withdraw their entire exhibit. This firmness had the 
desired effect, and after that the Commissioner and his 
associates on the Jury had only to meet the enmity of 
their own countrymen, which has lasted unremittingly 
almost up to the present writing. Without any reserve, 
the American newspapers in Paris seem to have given 
the freedom of their columns to every disaffected artist 
whose picture has been rejected, or has been hung dif- 
ferently from the way desired by him. 

* * 
* 

The following is a list of the Medals of Honor 
awarded to artists at the Paris Exposition. This de- 
cision by the " jury de classe" has to be confirmed by 
the " jury de groupe." Every one expected that Mr. 
Sargent would get one of the medals. Every one who 
sees the charming exhibit of Mr. Gari Melchers will say 
that that admirable artist deserves one : United States, 
Messrs. Sargent and Melchers ; England, Messrs. Alma- 
Tadema and Henry Moore ; Germany, Messrs. Lieber- 
mann and Uhde ; Austria, M. Munkaczy ; Belgium, 
Messrs. Wauters, Courtens and Alfred Stevens ; Spain, 
Sefior Jimenez ; Holland, Herr Israels ; Italy, Signor 
Boldini ; Denmark, M. Kroyer ; Norway, M. Werensk- 
jold ; Sweden, M. R. Bergh ; Finland, M. Edelfeldt ; 
Russia, M. Chelmonsky ; France, Messrs. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Delaunay, Jules Dupr£, Aim£ Morot, Lher- 
mitte, Gigoux, Hubert, Bernier, Cormon, Detaille, Jules 
Lefebvre and Rapael Collin. Messrs. Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, Kroyer and Sargent tied with thirty-five votes each. 

* j. * 

Readers of The Art Amateur, visiting the American 
section of the department of the Fine Arts, may recognize 
on the walls there the originals of no less than four of the 
colored studies which have appeared in this Magazine. 
Stephen Hills Parker's portrait of " Pere Gaspard," which 
hangs on the line, is the " Norman Peasant" published 
about two years ago. Henry Bacon's young lady in 
pink appears in his " Lost," at the Exposition ; Henry 
Mosler's " Breton Peasant," pipe in mouth, is easily 
identified in his " Le lecpn de biniou," and " In the 
Autumn Woods," by James M. Hart, one sees again the 
white " Steer's Head" in the same pose exactly as in the 
reproduction of the original study for it given in The 
Art' Amateur about three years ago. 

* * 

To see the full exhibit of the American contributions 
to the department of fine arts at the Paris Exposition, 
one must go to the British section as well as to that 
devoted to the United States. Mr. F. D. Millet is rep- 
resented in both sections — in the latter by " In Piping 
Times of Peace," and in the former by " A Servant " and 
" A Difficult Duo." Mark Fisher has pictures in both 
sections. George H. Boughton contributes to neither. 
Mr. Whistler appears only in the British section, to which 
he contributes his " Portrait of Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell " and " The Balcony." He sent in to the American 
jury twenty-seven etchings. Only twenty were accepted, 
whereupon, in great wrath, he withdrew them all and 
sent them to the British section. There, however, the 

jury only hung eight. 

" * * 

* 

A SCOTCH gentleman told me a characteristic story 
of " our James " the other day. At the spring exhibi- 
tion of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, a mem- 
ber of the Council sent in a picture called " Early Morn- 
ing off Greenwich," bearing the familiar signature of 
Mr. Whistler, which was duly honored with a place of 
distinction " on theline." Some friends of this artist, how- 
ever, who saw it were of opinion that the Institute had 
been imposed on and that Mr. Whistler had not painted 
it. A photograph was sent to Mr. Whistler, who de- 
clared that he had never made such a picture. The 
secretary thereupon wrote a letter of regret, and the 
clever forgery was withdrawn. This did not satisfy Mr. 
Whistler, however, who demanded a public apology of 
the Glasgow Institute as a corporate body. It is hardly 



necessary to say that he did not get it. The gentleman 
who lent the picture, it appears, bought it from a promi- 
nent dealer in Edinburgh, who says he bought it at 
auction, in good faith. The sapient member of the 
Glasgow Institute, being an influential " patron of art," 
had no difficulty in getting back his money ; but the un- 
fortunate dealer, on the other hand, had to whistle for 
his — I intend no pun. 

* * 

* 

By way of comment on the interesting remarks of 
Mrs. Wheeler before the Gotham Art Students, reported 
in the July issue of The Art Amateur, we would point 
out that while this lady gives much more importance to 
practical work in some particular line than do most art 
teachers, she does not, in our opinion, go far enough in 
this direction. It is not merely that an acquaintance 
with the technique of a special art is of value to the 
designer in that art ; the main point is that it will give 
the designer the ability to carry out his own designs ; 
and with the ability, it is to be hoped, will come the de- 
sire to do so. There may be need for more and cleverer 
designers, but there is greater need of independent ar- 
tistic workers, able to design, also able to execute. Such 
workers, as often as they turn up, find ready employment 
under much more enviable conditions than those to 
which the average designer must submit. They may 
gain their special knowledge without having ever at- 
tended an art school. But our trades and factories are 
as little likely as our art schools to furnish them. We 
may say, with all modesty, that The Art Amateur has 
done and is doing much to supply the country with 
workers of this class. To the thousands of amateurs, 
working at home, free of that sort of direction which, in 
large establishments, is always exercised by people of 
business rather than artistic ability, we must look for 
our future supply of good and artistic work, and for the 
best of our designers and manufacturers as well. 

Paris, July 5, 1889. Montezuma. 
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THE PAINTINGS (CONCLUDED). 

IN the foreign sections, England alone stands out 
with a distinct individuality. The paintings, the draw- 
ings, the engravings of the British artists are unlike 
those of other countries. The British artists remain 
insular ; they look at nature through no borrowed spec- 
tacles ; they paint with a touch and a sense of color that 
are entirely their own; and their works often have a 
charm that is as potent as it is inexplicable. The Eng- 
lish, it is true, are the only people, in Europe at least, 
who know how to hang pictures, to isolate them against 
a wall covered with material of exquisite tone, and to 
give them a precious and rich aspect by putting a glass 
before them. I imagine that many English pictures owe 
one half their charm to the glass before them and the 
other half to the frame. 

The great pictures in the English section are, to my 
mind, W. Q. Orchardson's " Mariage de Convenance : 
After," " Her First Dance " and " Master Baby ;" H. 
Herkomer's two portraits " Entranced " and " Miss 
Catherine Grant ;" James McNeil Whistler's " The Bal- 
cony " and the portrait of " Lady Campbell ;" Alma 
Tadema's " Expectation ;" Ouless's portrait of Cardinal 
Manning ; Henry Moore's marine, " Clearness after Rain." 
Nothing like these pictures can be seen elsewhere in the 
whole Exhibition. 

In the Austro-Hungarian section Munkacsy triumphs 
with his " Christ before Pilate " and " Golgotha ;" the 
former picture has a tone of singular fineness. 

Spain is represented by Madrazo's portraits ; Pradilla's 
" Surrender of Granada ;" Casado's " King Ramirez ;" 
Juan Luna's " Hymen, 6 Hymenee ;" Luis Jimenez's 
modern scene, " Visit to the Hospital ;" a fine series of 
drawings by Vierge and a number of clever costume 
pictures by Aranda. 

The Italians are more modern in their subjects than 
the Spaniards, though still haunted by archaism and 
wanting in frankness of vision and execution. The 
most remarkable works in this section are Boldini's 
pastel portraits of ladies surprised in the most unhack- 
neyed poses. 

In the German section the heroes are Adolf Menzel, 
Liebermann, Uhde, Kuehl, W. Firle and Leibl. Menzel 
is a giant; the others are prodigiously skilful painters 
in the limited sense of the term. 

The Russians are not represented by their great men 
like the painter Repine and the sculptor Antokolski. 
The best pictures are those of Josef Chelmonski and 



the portraits of Lehman and Kramskoi. Among the 
Finnish painters, Albert Edelfeldt, whose education is 
purely French, makes a very fine exhibit. 

The Dutch section is very important, and comprises 
some 300 pictures by 100 artists, most of whom seem 
to work under the influence of Israels, who remains the 
great modern Dutch master. Willy-Martens, Mesdag, 
Maris, Artz and Th£rese Schwartze are the principal 
exhibitors. 

The Scandinavian artists are remarkable for absolute 
sincerity and absence of convention in their works. So 
far as technique is concerned, they owe all to the mod- 
ern French ; but in their vision of nature they remain 
thoroughly personal. A new-comer, Zorn, is the hero of 
the Swedish section, and after him come Hugo Salmson, 
Josephson, Osterlind, Wahlberg, Hagborg and Larson, 
most of whom are not unknown to visitors to the Paris 
Salon. Among the Danes the most distinguished are 
Kroyer, Johansen and Tuxen. 

Switzerland boasts a number of artists who have 
achieved distinction at the Paris Salon, such as Charles 
Giron, Mile. Breslau, Laurent-Gsell, Bumand and Baud- 
Bovy, who make a remarkable exhibit. 

Belgium's artistic reputation is kept up by the fine ex- 
hibits of Alfred Stevens, Emile Wauters, Jan Verhas, 
the landscapist, Verstraete, Jan van Beers, and Knoppf. 

The United States make a very interesting exhibit, 
which, without having any special character of its own, 
like the English section, for instance, is still superior to 
all the other foreign sections in the number of important 
works exhibited by artists of acknowledged reputation. 
There are in all 252 exhibitors and 565 works, of which 
335 are oil-paintings exhibited by 195 painters. The 
section is divided into two classes : Works of American 
artists resident in America, or classed as such, and works 
of American artists resident in Europe. The latter abso- 
lutely eclipse the former, among which it is difficult to 
pick out a few pictures of merit by Robert F. Blum, 
Alden Weir, Abbott H. Thayer, F. D. Millet, Frank 
Fowler, W. M. Chase, Kenyon Cox, Carroll Beckwith, 
Charles F. Ulrich, T. W. Dewing, Alexander' H. Wyant, 
Bolton Jones, Jervis Mc Entee, Ruger Donoho, Swain 
Gifford, W. A. Coffin, W. S. Allen, R. B. Brandegee 
and the landscapist Minor, that are really worthy of 
special attention. 

On the other hand, among the men resident in Eu- 
rope, E. A. Abbey, W. T. Dannat and John S. Sargent 
triumph in the most brilliant manner, and stand out 
among the twenty great artists that a severe sifting of 
the whole Universal Exhibition reveals. After these 
three follow Alexander Harrison, the landscapist Charles 
H. Davis, George Hitchcock and I. Gari Melchers. 
Next come Ridgway Knight, E. L. Weeks, Charles 
Sprague Pearce, Julius L. Stewart, C. S. Reinhart, Eu- 
gene Vail, Henry Mosler, Walter Gay, F. A. Bridgman. 
And then a score of men of talent: Robert Vonnoh.E. E. 
Simmons, Childe Hassam, Julian Story, E. H. A. Bell, 
L. Delachaux, Truesdell, Clinton Peters, Walter Mac- 
Ewen, John Kavanagh, Carl Gutherz, Arthur W. Dow, 
Henry Bisbing, Ogden Wood, W. H. Howe, Frank M. 
Boggs, C. S. Forbes, Henry Bacon, Lionel Walden, W. 
Dodge, Robert Reid, Theodore Robinson, etc., not for- 
getting those veterans of diverse sex, Miss A. E. Klumpke, 
Miss Elizabeth Gardner, G. P. A. Healy and W. P. W. 
Dana. 

On the whole, the exhibit of the United States is very 
remarkable and as satisfactory as could be expected. 

American sculpture is represented by a capital bronze 
by Paul W. Bartlett and by a few works of very small 
importance. Mr. Bartlett's talent is very refined and 
strong at the. same time. I am sorry, however, to 
have no other American sculptor to mention together 
with him. 

The French sculpture department is simply astound- 
ing in the multitude and excellence of the works pro- 
duced during the past ten years ; not only do they fill an 
enormous hall, but they also people the vast gardens of 
the Champ de Mars with a population of marble and 
bronze. It is impossible to mention even the most no- 
table ; I can only cite a few names like Merci£, Guil- 
laume, Aizelin, Delaplanche, Suchetet, Allouard, Hugues, 
Carles, Pech, Fremiet, Boucher, Dampt, Carlier, Mari- 
oton, Rodin, "Saint-Marceaux, Moreau-Vauthier, Leduc, 
Gautherin, Desca, Croisy, Coutan, Chapu, Barrias and 
Aube. 

With their splendid school of sculpture and' with their 
incomparably skilful and restless school of painting, the 
French easily lead the world in art. 

Theodore Child. 



